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ABSTRACT 

While several studies focus on how students learn, 
very few focus on how teachers teach. It has been assumed that 
successful learning is judged by effective teaching. To carry out 
learning tasks successfully, it is important for students to have 
multiple learning opportunities and "style-shift** while learning. On 
the other hand, teachers should achieve a balance between teaching 
strategies and the students* unique learning styles. Thus, teachers 
are encouraged to adjust their teaching strategies in light of the 
different learning styles of the students. This is especially true in 
today* s increasingly diverse classrooms where multiple ways of 
knowing, learning, and interacting have to be valued and celebrated. 
The purpose of this paper is to: (1) identify different learning 
styles of culturally and linguistically diverse students and show how 
they can be met in language arts instruction; (2) identify strategies 
for teachers to provide all students with optimal learning 
opportunities by valuing the learners' preferred ways of learning; 
and (3) provide pedagogical implications for bilingual and 
multicultural teachers to achieve congruence between teaching and 
learning styles in language arts lessons. (Contains 1 figure and 23 
references.) (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



While sc\’cral studies focus on how students learn, very few fcx:us on how teachers 
teach. It has been assumed that successful learning is judged by effective teaching. To 
successfully carry out learning tasks, it is important for students to have multiple learning 
opportunities and style-shift while learning. On the other hand, teachers should achieve a 
balance between teaching strategics and the students' unique learning styles; thus, teachers 
arc encouraged to adjust their teaching strategies in light of the different learning styles of 
the students. This is especially true in today's increasingly diverse classrooms where 
multiple ways of knowing, learning, and interacting have to be valued and celebrated. The 
purpose of this paper is to ( 1) identify different learning styles of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students and how they can be met in language arts instruction; (2) 
identify strategics for teachers to provide all students with optimal learning opportunities 
by valuing the learners' preferred ways of learning; (3) provide pedagogical implications 
for bilingual/multicultural teachers to achieve congruence between teaching and learning 
styles in language arts lessons. 
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Achieving Congruence Between Learning and 
Teaching Styles in Linguistically Diverse Settings 



Mahmoud F. Suleiman 
Fort Hays State University 

Introduction 

It has always been assumed that the learner's cognili\'c, cultural and linguistic 
characteristics significantly inllucncc learning. This has become more imperative in kxlay's 
classrooms given the increasingly linguistic and cultural diversity that impact learning and 
consequently teaching. Thus, teachers need to be cognizant of the unique learning 
strategics of all students; this includes individual differences on one hand, and culturally- 
bound variables and their relationship to learning, on the other. In particular, these cultural 
and linguistic difference brought to the classrcx)m by linguistically di\ crsc populations must 
be the axiom upon which educational solutions are to be based. Furthermore, these 
differences embedded in the learner's \ aluc systems, ITamcs ol' rcl'crcncc, culture, language 
. . . and the like, ought to be \ alucd and celebrated. 

Once teachers become more scnsiti\ c to the students' preferred ways of learning 
and maintain consistency between learning styles and teaching strategics, desired 
educational outcomes will follow. At the same time, teachers must train their students to 
learn in a \ aricty of ways consistent with the nature of the learning task by making the 
ncccssaiy adjustment in the curriculum and classroom activities and multiplying learning 
opportunities for all students. 

The literature on learning styles is \ oluminous. Generally, these research cITorts 
focused on undcrsUinding the nature ol' the cogniti\ c prcx-csscs as they affect learning. 
Although a lew research cl'forts ha\c attempted to in\ cstigatc learning styles in di\ crsc 
settings, more research is still needed to fully understand how learning takes place in terms 
of the unique linguistic and cultural \ ariablcs pertinent to the learner. Also very few 
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research efforts have attempted to investigate teaching styles in terms of the di\ ersity of 
learning in individuals representing various cultural and linguistic groups. 

Since the role of learning and teaehing styles is very crucial in culturally diverse 
classrooms, and cannot be undermined, this paper examines, the role of learning styles that 
are culture-bound and their implications for teachers and educators. It also explores these 
issues in an attempt to help teachers create a learning environment congruent with the 
different needs of their students; possible ways of achieving consistency arc presented as 
well. 

Within the framework of equity pedagogy proposed by multiculturalism, this paper 
offers practical guidelines for teachers to be more cffecti\ c \\ ith all students, and suggests 
that the sch(X)l curriculum and teaching strategies musi be rex ised to be more consistent 
with the cognitix e and learning styles of the dixersc student populations. 

Underlying Assumptions 

Defining and understanding learning styles helps both teachers and students to gain 
more control ol' their tasks, and "take charge" of the Icarning/tcaching situation. In 
addition, .scxcral assumptions that underlie the discussion ol' learning and teaching styles in 
diverse classrcxxms can be useful. Before xx c define a learning style and address the 
relevant issues in teaching and learning, it is in'pvxrtant to ofl'cr the folloxx ing underlying 
as.sumptions: 

1. Understanding cross-cultural d'fl'f.rcnccs in learning xx’ould help us ox crcomc the 
dilTiculty in the diagnosis process of learning styles in culturally dix erse classr(X)ms. 

2. Cross-cultural differences may pose some problems in accurately assessing 
learning styles 

3. Teaching styles and student learning styles can be identified; 

4. Teachers are most helpful xx hen they assist students in learning through their 
oxvn style preference by multiplying learning opportunities; 
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5. Students should have the opportunity to learn through their preferred style; 

6. Teachers can develop a teaching style which is responsive to the wide variety ol’ 
students in their classes; 

7. Students have the ability to style-shift in learning. 

It has been assumed that both teachers and students in linguistically diverse settings 
come to the classroom "usually unconscious about ho\\' learning" takes place (Reid, 1995), 
and this inevitably leads to frustration on both parts (Kinsella, 1995). Hou'c\ cr, the 
assumptions made abc)Ut the dynamics of learning reflect a process of "cultural 
programming," whose understanding would help both teachers and students to be more 
conscious about the nature of leaming/teaching tasks (Chisholm, 1994). Having these 
assumptions in mind would also enhance learning and teaching conducive the linguistic, 
cultural, cognitive, and social demands of the leaming/teaching situation. 

Definitions of Learning Styles 

The term leaniinf> style has been defined and rc\ isitcd in man\' ways o\ cr the years. 
The concept of cognitive styles is deeply rex^ted in the neo-bcha\ iorist \ iew of leaining. It 
deals with thought patterns and their relationship to the en\ ironmental factors. According 
to Ir\ inc & York (1995), the term learning styles is a generic term that includes "three 
distinct styles or substyles: cogniti\ e, affecti\ e, and physiological" (p. 484). 

Inherent within this dichotomj’ are .se\ eral aspects of learning as they relate to the learners, 
their culture, language, social and physiological environment 

Ha\ ing this in mind, Reid ( 1995) pro\’ides an operational definition of learning 
styles. Reid maintains that learning style "refers to an indi\ iduars natural, habitual, and 
preferred wa\ (s) of absorbing, processing, and retaining new information and skills" (p. 
viii). He also di\ ides research on learning styles into cognitive, sensoiy, and personality 
aspects of learning st\ies. The first set discusses the array of socitx'ultural, linguistic, 
experiential, and educational factors that can influence the w ay di\ crsc students Icam. 
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Also, several assessment procedures that may help learners and teachers to manage learning 
styles in the linguistically diverse environment have been the focus of research to diagnose 
and identify learning styles (Kinsella, 1995). 

For instance, as a result of diagnosing learning styles, learners, in accordance with 
Kolb's (1984) Mtxlel, can be described as Accommodator : one who learns by doing hands- 
on expxjriences, action oriented; Converger: one who likes working with ideas and theories, 
technical problems rather than social problems; Diverger : one who views the situation from 
different angles, has far reaching interest; and Assimilator : one who likes things in logical 
order. In short, Kolb's Model di\ ides the learning prtx:ess into four stages: learning from 
feeling, learning by watching and listening, learning by thinking, and learning by doing. 
Although such accounts as these ha\'e many pitfalls, they can help practitioners in 
understanding the complexity of learning and more importantly the implications ol these 
findings to teaching. 

In a more pragmatic account. Brown (1987) pointed out that il learning styles 
invoh e affecti\ e and cogniti\ e factors that range from centering around stx;ial interaction, 
emotional in\ ol\ ement, sensory experiences, to abstract intellectual reasoning, then 
teachers in linguistically di\ crsc classrooms can draw practical implication for planning 
instruction. According to Brown ( 1987), as in Kinsella ( 1995), \ arious empirical daUi 
indicate that students can better their learning by adapting learning styles compatible with 
the target learning task in diverse settings. For example, the following matrix shows the 
relationship between defining (or identifying) learning styles and their relationship to 
teaching. In particular, given the cross-linguistic inllucnccs in such settings, it pro\ ides 
certain strategies for teachers in linguistically dixerse classrooms toachicx c congruence 
between teaching and learning: 
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Learning Traits 



Directed attention 



Repetition 
Note Taking 



Deduction 



Imager)- 



Contextual i/ation 



Infcrencing 
Cooperation 
AlTecti\e style 



Teaching Strategies 

Make students decide to a attend to learning tasks 

Make students repeat or rehearse learning tasks 

Write down main ideas, important points, ..etc. 

Apply rules to a given task 

Use N’isual, and sensory experiences 

Teach meaningfully according to the situation/context 

Use hints to encourage predictions 

Make students work with their peers cooperati\ cl\’ 

Possess interpersonal communication skills 



WhatcN cr the case may be, learning styles are manifested in the interactional process 
of individuals with the en\ ironment. In a school setting, learning styles indicate how 
learners are engaged to substantiate know ledge and soh e problems. Learning styles can be 
part of the indi\-idiial's culture as well as innate faculties. In fact, learning styles are carved 
in the "deep structure of neutral organization and personalit) " that are molded by human 
"de\ elopment and the cultural experiences of the home, schtx-)!, and society" (Keefe & 
Langios, p. 1). 

It must be pointed out that all definitions of learning styles are equally signiiicant in 
meeting the unique demands of the learning/ teaching situation. Thus, the understanding of 
the \ ariables affecting learning is fruitful for educators and teachers. In short, cffecti\c 
schooling is keenly linked to the unique linguistic, cogniti\ c and social characteristics ol' 
learners especially those who represent an array of cultural and linguistic groups. Indeed, 
the learner's characteristics arc the general framework within which they soK’iali/.c and 
interact. Thus, the dc\-clopmcnt of children's prcl'crrcd wa\ s of learning is intricatcl)’ 
related to their culture. This underlies the following discussion of learning styles w ith 
implications for teaching in culturally diverse settings. 
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Learning Styles: Sociocultural Considerations 

The rcccnl bulk of research has investigated the relationship between learning styles 
in terms of the relevant sociocultural experiences of children and their interaction with the 
environment around them (Kolb, 1984; Klcinfeld, 1992; Ir\ inc & York, 1995). These 
experiences vary considerably from one indi\ idual to another and from one group to 
another. These differences arc c\ idcnt in the salient features of behavior as they relate to 
one's culture, language, religion, \’alucs, . . .etc. It's worthwhile to discuss some of these 
S(.x;iocultural \ ariablcs as they alTcct learning. 

Notwithstanding, culture is an o\'crarching framework within which children 
interact and learn; it is a way of life encompassing a set of \ ariablcs--acquircd or learned— 
that determine the behavior of indi\’iduals and groups (Kolb, 1984; Kleinfcld, 1992). Over 
the years, there has nc\ cr been a single construct that accurately defines culture. Yet, the 
consensus among researchers is that culture influences one learns (Nieto, 1996; Manning & 
Baruth, 1996; Bennett, 1995; Banks, 1994; Ogbu, 1995). In fact, culture shapes the prior 
background information and clusters of behaviors of indi\ iduals as accepted norms of the 
group. Learning is intricately related to these patterns and scx;ial norms. The knowledge of 
the learner's culture consequently helps in becoming more scnsiti\ c to the educational 
needs of .>iudcnts. 

The s(x;ial em ironment in which children interact is also a major factor in shaping 
the way children learn (Kolb, 1984; Klcinfeld, 1992). Interestingly enough, children pick 
up their learning patterns as they crcati\ cly engage with people around them in tiying to 
soh e real life problems (Bermude/., 1986). Such strategics arc usually reinforced by adults 
in terms of what is acceptable in their culture. The context of the learning task is 
determined by the inherent communication and interactional patterns dictated by the cultural 
ccxlcs and parameters (Hall, 1989). These undoubtedly \ ary from one culture to another, 
and inllucncc the w ay one learns. 
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As a major componenl of culture, language plays a significant role in shaping the 
the learning process. Sociolinguistic variables cannot be underscored in understanding 
learning styles. Although all languages are cast to the same mold of similarities at the 
deeper lc\ cl, languages vary from one another at the surface aspects ranging from 
phonological and morphological to syntactic and semantic forms. Similarly, learning tends 
to be universal across human cultures, but the way learning is approached \ arics in lerms 
of linguistically-bound behaviors of individuals and communities. Language seems to 
shape learning as learning is shaped by language. Consequently, the mechanisms of a 
gi\ cn language my help us understand certain unique dynamics of learning. 

Since students come to schools rcHccting di\ crse soeicx:ultural and stx:iolinguistie 
backgrounds, educational practices should take into consideration these aspects as they 
influence learning and teaching. To engage all students in a more meaningful educational 
and intellectual discourse, equitable educational practices should \aluc these differences. 
Unfortunately, linguistically and culturally diverse student populations' unique learning 
styles have not been adequately addressed in the educational solutions in the American 
public schools (Ogbu, 1995; Swisher, 1992; Swisher & Deyhlc, 1989), thus pixn idinga 
partial explanation ol' the failure of these students (Irvine & York, 1995; Ogbu, 1988, 
1995). 

Accordingly, the dissemination of knowledge, information, and insights about 
learning sU lcs helps to create an approach that is scnsiti\ c to the dilTcrcnt learning styles in 
today's di\ crsc classroom (Ogbu, 1995). This inl'ormation should be the basis lor action 
and change: teach for learning stales. When teachers understand the dilTcrcnt wa) s of 
learning, the)’ will be able to adjust their teaching consistently with the expectations of their 
students. Recognizing \ arious issues on learning styles management, diagnosis and 
as.scssmcnt, sur\ c)s and instruments, . . . will help extend the linguistiealh’ di\ crsc 
elas.sroom from "student-centered" to "student-empowered," (Reid, 1995). 
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Learning Styles: A Multicultural Perspective 

Multicultural education is a comprehensive approach that aims to multiply learning 
opportunities for all participants and celebrate the cultural diversity represented in various 
educational and scx:ial institutions (Manning & Baruth, 1996). In particular, it permeates 
the curriculum and teaching mcthtxis including the socialization and interactional processes 
among participants in the culture of schools (Banks, 1994; Nieto, 1996). Furthermore, the 
content and methcxlology of multicultural education must be founded on a philosophical 
base that reflects a clear understanding of cultural pluralism and its relationship to learning 
and teaching (Grant & Gomez, 1996). The theoretical and pedagogical l'(x:i of multicultural 
approaches are centered on integration of multicultural education into not only a specific 
unit or course but in all content areas in a systematic and \ astly expansive manner (Grant, 
1995; Banks, 1995). The implementation of these primarily resLs on teachers, curriculum, 
and the culture of the academic institution. 

In its essence, multicultural education is not only a panacea for problems that 
plagued our educational institutions, but also an education that empowers teachers and 
students alike through acquiring a uni\ crsal pcrspccti\ c ol" the human rcalit\\ This requires 
teachers to de\ elop a global and multi-faceted perspecti\ es in their teaching as they dc\ clop 
novel plans for instruction. The first step toward actualizing the multicultural cun iculum 
through teaching acti\ itics is building an additi\ c lc\ cl of multiculturalism in teachers 
(Nieto. 1996). On one hand, teachers need to recognize their biases and confront them, 
because these are mertly or co\ ertly incubated in the interactional patterns gi\ en the 
nionocultural stratification of the society at large (Nieto, 1996; Grant, 1995). On the other 
hand, teachers must \ iew the world of reality from multiple perspecti\ es and a \ ariety of 
ways so as not to plunge their students into learning only "one right way" (Bennett, 1995). 

If teachers are to promote global and multicultural perspectives in their teaching, 
they will need to dc\ clop new plans of instruction and content deli\ ery. Teachers can 
work \\ ith students and collaborate with educators in myriad ways to create a communal 
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culture the classroom. To do so, curriculum and teaching should be deeply rtxned in and 
keenly linked to the students' experiences and needs (Manning & Baruth, 1996; Nieto, 
1996). Among the most effective ways to achieve the balance between students' needs and 
pedagogy is to center the curricular and extracurricular acti\ itics around the unique cultures 
of all students as they connect to the broader societ\’. In order to make classrooms 
laboratories for a more just society, implementing di\ersity in the curriculum and teaching 
must be a daily ritual. For instance, in a classroom setting, teachers might engage their 
students in de\ eloping a "classtory"— a history of the class-- whereby portraits and 
autobiographies of each participant in the class highlight their scx;iocullural traits embedded 
in their frames of reference, \ alues and traditions, languages, cogniti\ e and communication 
styles, and other interactional patterns (Nieto, 1996; Banks, 1995). Also, teachers should 
engage their students in a meaningful educational discourse on daily basis; this requires 
teachers and students to discuss rclc\ ant issues in an elTort to substantiate meanings 
together through a dialogue in a positi\ e atmosphere. Historical and current issues, lor 
example, should be critically analy/.cd in terms of our future vision in an informative and 
pragmatic manner. 

An educational reform within a multicultural framework requires producti\ e 
changes not only in the content of curriculum, but also in the teaching practices and social 
structure of the classroom. Thus, a sound multicultural pedagogy should be based on 
"culturally correct" teaching methods and curricula that account for such conditions as 
sensitivity, empathy, relevance and cffccti\eness (Grant & Gome/., 1996). First, through 
the use of culturally sensitive materials and techniques students' academic achic\ cment in 
all areas will incrciise. Once teachers effecti\ cly demonstrate a careful understanding of the 
learning situation, their studenis' motivation will be increased. Second, to assume their 
responsibility to bcempathetic, teachers in di\ er.se settings must decenter themseh es 
through an increased ethnic consciousness among people and members of different groups 
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that exist inteidepcndcntly, and thus, help dcp(.)lan/.c interethnic hostility and conflict in the 
classrexim (Suzuki, 1984). 

Most importantly, culturally rclc\ ant curriculum and instructional techniques should 
relate pers -nally and cxpcricntially to the cognitive, academic, social, and linguistic abilities 
of students. Since these \ ary from one student to another, teachers arc encouraged to 
di\ crsify the teaching methods and use of teaching aids to address different a\ cnucs ol' 
learning; sameness in teaching for all will guarantee educational inequity for many (Cortes, 
1990). Students should sec thcmsch cs in the curriculum as \ alucd members of the 
multicultural sexiety; textbtxiks, and literature, and materials must be free from any 
misinformation and bias, nor should they perpetuate prejudicial and ncgati\ c stereotypical 
images about the groups they represent. Also, the cffecti\ c implementation of multicultural 
teaching must be approached as a long-term process that will not paxlucc dramatic, 
overnight changes in the academic institutions. Finally, providing the best education lor all 
requires us to utilize multicultural resources and increase the in\ ol\cment of parents to 
establish a dynamic equilibrium between home and school. 

A curriculum and teaching model based on multicultural principles can guide and 
empow er teachers as they select the subject matter content rele\ ant to their students. Also, 
this model allows participants to set pertinent educational goals and objccti\ es conduci\ c to 
students’ attitudes and moti\ ation. Once schools and academic institutions gi\ c credence to 
all students' cultures and their contributions to humanity through multicultural curricular 
activities and instructional strategics, desired pn unising educational outcomes will follow . 
These are: enhancing students' self concept, augmenting their moti\ -ulon, affirming our 
society's democratic pluralism, and appreciating cultural di\ ersity. 

1 n short, the multicultural pedagogical implications and classixxnn acti\ ities arc 
based on information about learning styles. To bridge the gap between theory and practice, 
several applications, the most important of which is "culturc-scnsiti\ c pedagogy," of 
learning styles research help in planning and instruction in linguistically di\ crsc 
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classrooms. Such culturally and linguistically congruent techniques pro\ ide students with 
conditions for effective learning and language de\'elopment as students are moti\’ated in a 
positi\e affective learning en\ ironment. 

Adapting Teaching to Multicultural Learning Styles 

For teachers to de\ elop a teaching style which is rcsponsi\ c to the wide \ aricty of 
students in their classes, and achie\ e an equilibrium in the teaching/leaming process, the 
first step is the teacher's awareness of the unique learning styles of his/her students. This 
has always been articulated by practitioner working in di\ erse settings. For example, one 
of the most fundamental dimensions of multicultural education is the knowledge 
construction process which relates to "the extent to which teachers help students to 
understand. in\ estigate and determine how the implicit cultural assumptions, frames of 
references, perspecti\e, and biases within a discipline inlluence the ways in which 
knowledge is constructed within it" (Banks, 1994, p. 5). This knowledge would help 
teachers to design instruction and curriculum to match the learning styles of the students. 
Also, teachers must promote different learning styles in their students to enhance their 
learning. In short, the teacher's input in the classroom plays a central role in the final 
outcome of the student's learning experiences. This input-output balance can be achic\ cd 
when the expectations of teachers and students match. 

Some suggest that successful teachers adapt their teaching to students' learning 
styles in terms of "enlightened eclecticism" whereby the teacher changes his teaching 
strategics to meet the learning demands of all students (Hammcrly, 1987). in other words, 
teachers tend to select teaching strategics that arc compatible with the way students learn 
clTccti\ cl\’. This requires teachers to select a \ aricty of teaching styles to make students 
aware of dilTcrcnt strategics to learn. It has been assumed that people don't resist change, 
but they resist being changed. Yet, both teachers and learners must be rcccpti\ c to 
changing their strategics in the tcaching/lcarning pr(x.‘css. This in\ olvcscffccti\ cly 
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engaging c\crybc>dy in the learning process by creiUing some condiiions lo maintain a 
posili\ e and producli\ e learning enx ironmenl. The most important condition is establishing 
congmence between the teacher's style and the student's moii\ alion (i.e., when learning 
styles and teaching strategies match). Since learners inlluence the way teachers teach, a 
beha\ ioral mcxlification should be an impetus for congruency in di\ erse learning 
en\ironmenLs. 

Since multicultural teaching rests on the philosophical underpinnings of 
multiplying learning opportunities for all learners, congruence between learning and 
teaching should be achieved in many wa\ s. In linguistically and culturally diverse 
classrooms, teachers can teach lor di\ crse learning st\ies in many w ays. The follow ing 
strategies may help teachers in creating a learning/teaching en\ ironment conduci\ e to the 
unique learning styles of their students: 

1 . Asking students about their preferred ways of learning. 

2. Using all aspects of language in can'ying out learning tasks. 

3. Using all cues (contextual, linguistic etc.) in the learning situation. 

4. Emphasizing all forms of learning (\ isual, auditoiy, kinesthetic, sensoiy etc.), 

5. 1 ncoiporating multimedia instructional acti\ ities. 

6. Using coopcrati\e learning acti\ ities in small and large groups. 

7. Individualizing instruction, and conferencing with indi\ idual students. 

8. Focusing on knowledge acquisition inclass and outside the class. 

9. Bclie\ ing that all studenLs arc capable of learning and achic\ ing. 

10. Repeating seemingly difficult learning tasks. 

1 1 . A\ oiding repeating what students can get on their own. 

12. Contextualizing all learning activities. 

13. Using an eclectic teaching approach. 

14. Pixwiding a comprehensible input in the classroom. 

15. Encouraging questioning and critical thinking. 
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16. Using multi -modality assessment techniques. 

Ho\ve\ er, a multicultural approach to teaching todi\ crse learning styles dcxis not 
mean treating children unequally; it means, according to Swisher (1992, p. 76), attending 
to students’ needs and treating them "equitably and fairly rather than equally or the same." 

In fact, teaching multiculturally is a way of celebrating and valuing students’ differences. It 
is afso a way ol' assessing students in terms of their potential and capability of what the\’ 
can do, rather than what they can not do. It should also be borne in mind that school 
success in a multicultural setting must emphasi/,e what both teachers and students do 
(Ogbu. 1995). 

Consequently, the role of teachers in today's di\erse classroom has to be rc\ isited 
in light of plurali/ing the school's culture. The following diagram illustrates the role of the 
teachers in relation to their instructional styles and strategies, and students' ways of 
latrning. 
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TEACHERS 



ROLES 



subject matter expert 
student's motivator 
performance evaluator 
learner goals modifier 
cultural mediator 
learning facilitator 
exemplar 



Instruc 



ional Skills 



Awareness 



interactional skills 
communication skills 
use of multi-media 
active involvement 
variety in presentation 
interpersonal skills 



environmental factors 
cultural & affective factors 
cognitive styles of learners 
physiological styles 
brain-based research 
learning styles research 



Furthermore, teachers should take into account the students' learning styles as well 
as students' circumstances and other characteristics when selecting literature, textbooks and 
study materials, reading assignments, and most importantly when teaching. All ol’ these 
should be keenly linked to the students' experiences and sociocultural characteristics. 
Teachers should be sensitive to the dilTcrcnt real life situations of their students; to always 
include somebody, teachers should mold their teaching style in accordance with the 
learning style of each student and incorporate the multiple-style technique as they usc_ 
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dilTcrctU complcniGntai'Y teaching methods and techniques; teachers need to adapt their 
teaching styles to suit the learning style of all their students. 

Finally, teaching for learning styles in di\ erse settings contributes to the success of 
linguistically dilTerent children and enhances their self-esteem and moti\ ation. It also helps 
teachers confront their biases and redirect their energies to create an optimal learning 
cn\'ironmcnt for their students. 
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